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Wartime Wage Movements and Urban Wage Rate Changes 


In manufacturing industry gross weekly earnings rose 71 percent and hourly earnings 
48 percent from January 1941—base date for the Little Steel Formula—to April 1944, 
By contrast, wage rates in urban factories increased 28 percent during the same period 





and the general or “‘across the board”’ wage increases amounted to 16 percent. In the 21 
months prior to October 1942—1when the Stabilization Act went into effect—factory wage 
rates averaged an 0.8-percent rise monthly. 

The gain was reduced to 0.5 percent a month in the following 18 months—dropping 
to 0.3 percent during the last 6 months of this period. In the early war period many of 
the wage-rate increases affected all workers in a given factory. Under wage stabilization 
merit increases, in-grade promotions, and other individual wage adjustments became more 
important. 

Wage rates in selected nonmanufacturing industries rose 9.5 percent from April 
1943 to April 1944. Wages in nonmanufacturing are typically lower than in manufac- 


turing. In general, the greatest wage-rate increases occurred where wage rates were 


lowest. 








FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 








Praise Benefits of 10 Years of I. L. O. Membership 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, William Green, President, American Federation of Labor, and Henry 
7* y ’ q 
I. Harriman, U. S. Employer Delegate, I. L. O. Conference, were speakers on a radio program celebrating 


the tenth anniversary of United States membership in the International Labor Organization. 


follow: 


Secretary Perkins: This tenth anniversary of 
participation by the United States in the work of 
the I. L. O. is an appropriate time to review what 
we have given and what we have received in the 
way of contributions to better living through 
international partnership. I think it is obvious to 
anyone who studied the proceedings of the recent 
Philadelphia Conference that the I. L. O. has not 
only retained its vigor through the years of war, 
but that its strength will be felt in the planning 
for peace. I believe firmly that the membership 
and support of this nation has been and will be 
tremendously important to the influence and 
effectiveness of the I. L. O. today and in the crit- 
ical years that lie ahead. The United States 
joined the I. L. O. in 1934 when the world was at 
peace, and at a t‘me when we were searching for 
the methods of relieving the destitution that had 
followed a financial and industrial collapse and 
depression in 1929 and 1930. Hardly had we laid 
a basis for peace-time prosperity when war again 
came to Europe and then engulfed us. Now we 
begin to see the end of the military action. We 
can be glad that the I. L. O. has—with our help— 
emerged whole and strong; can be grateful that 
at this time an international organization of long 
experience has come through the stresses of the 
war and is planning means by which the industrial 
nations can achieve high levels of employment, a 
rising standard of living and expansion of industry 
and increasing trade between nations. 

I know you will be interested in hearing the 
views of labor on the work of the I. L. O. and I 
am happy to present Mr. William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Green: Thank you, Madame Secretary. 
This tenth anniversary of United States member- 
ship in the International Labor Organization 
comes at a time when the I. L. O. has achieved a 
high peak of leadership and influence in world 
affairs. 

At its recent conference in Philadelphia, 
attended by labor, business and Government 
delegates from forty-one free nations, the I. L. O. 
chartered a course of national and international 
action designed to guarantee improved labor 
standards, economic advancement and far-reach- 
ing social security in the post-war world. 

The Philadelphia Charter, drawn up at this 
I. L. O. meeting, has been described by President 
Roosevelt as “‘a landmark in world thinking,” 
summing up “the aspirations of an epoch which 
has known two world wars.” 


The ir addre 8S8e8 


The organized labor movement of America is 
justifiably proud of the fact that the I. L. O. is 
the brainchild of its wise and peerless founder, 
Samuel Gompers, who worked unremittingly for 
its establishment at the close of the last World 
War. The I. L. O. is a fitting monument to his 
memory and to his humane concern for the com- 
man man. 

The American Federation of Labor also is 
happy that it has been able to contribute so effec- 
tively to the progressive achievements of the 
1. L. O. since the very day our country became a 
member nation. From that time to now, the 
American workers’ delegate to the I. L. O. has 
been a representative of the American Federation 
of Labor and has consistently sought to guide the 
policies of the I. L. O. along constructive and 
progressive lines. 

Yet, as we look back at the history of the I. L. O., 
we realize that the past has been merely a period 
of preparation for the fulfillment of the great 
promise of the future. 

Until now the I. L. O. has been forced to func- 
tion in an international atmosphere of suspicion, 
distrust and hesitancy. Our own country has 
traditionally been reluctant to make any binding 
international ties. . The evil outgrowth of fascism 
in Germany, Italy, and other countries has made 
it increasingly difficult for the democracies to 
further the ends of economic progress through the 
I. L.O 

But the experiences of the world in this war and 
the now inevitable victory of the United Nations 
in the great conflict against the forces of hate and 
oppression have changed the former picture 
entirely. 

We can now look forward with confidence to a 
period of unexampled international cooperation 
when this war ends—sincere cooperation by 
nations of good will to prevent and outlaw the out- 
break of future wars. 

Anyone who has studied history knows that the 
causes of war are not only political but economic. 
The I. L. O. said in its Philadelphia Charter that 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere.”” By the same token, we 
must appreciate the fact that poverty anywhere 
eventually constitutes a threat to the security of 
peace everywhere. 

Therefore, in the post-war world the I. L. O.’s 
chief function will be to abolish poverty wherever 
it exists on earth so that peoples of all nations and 
all races will be able to live and grow in a more 
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peaceful, a more secure and a more prosperous 
world. The labor movement of the United States 
and the International Labor Organization are 
dedicated to the achievement of this objective. 

Secretary Perkins: Since the I. L. O. is an 
organization tri-partite in character, no review of 
its activities could be complete without an expres- 
sion from the third group of representatives. Mr. 
Henry I. Harriman of Boston represented the 
employers of this country at the International 
Labor Conference and is therefore eminently fitted 
to reflect their views on I. L. O. matters. 

Mr. Harriman: We are today celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the entry of the United 
States into the International Labor Organization. 
This Organization is tripartite in its form; that is, 
each member nation is represented at the annual 
conferences by delegates who are severally the 
direct representative of the Government, of the 
workers, and of the employers of that nation. 

For 7 years I have been named by the President, 
on the nomination of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, as the United States representa- 
tive of the employers and in that capacity I am 
speaking today. 

In the minds of many people who are not 
familiar with the I. L. O. it is at times assumed to 
be a labor organization, similar to the A. F. of L. or 
the C. I. O. This is not true. It is an inter- 
national organization similar to the League of 
Nations, supported by the governments of the 
world and organized to study in the broadest sense 
the problems of labor and employment and to 
better relations between workers and employers. 
With the approaching close of the war and the 
prospect of complete victory for the United 
Nations, the problems arising in connection with 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace now 
face the world and it is the function of the I. L. O. 
to suggest to the United Nations an outline of the 
economic and social measures which will lead to an 
expanding economy with full employment, a high 
standard of living, and stable relations between 
workers and employers. 

I am often asked what the employers of the 
United States have gained from membership in the 
1. L. O. and what contributions they have made to 
its activities. ‘Two points stand out with partic- 
ular emphasis in my mind; the first is that through 
the employer representative and his advisers, the 
employers of the United States have been brought 
into close contact with the employers, the workers 
and the governments of the more than fifty 
nations who are members of the I. L. O.; and in 
the second place, the employer, worker and 
government delegates from the United States have 
approached the problems of labor relationship with 
a sincere desire to reach agreements which are 
beneficial to all and there has been a lack of the 
personal and class hostility which was apparent 
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among the representatives from some of the other 
industrial nations. 

I feel confident that the membership of the 
United States in the I. L. O. has resulted in the 
entire organization working more effectively to the 
common end of increased production, increased 
employment and increased wages and profits. 

Secretary Perkins: Thank you, Mr. Harriman. 
In the course of our membership in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization we have learned a 
lesson whose value to us cannot be overestimated. 
We know now that poverty cannot be segregated, 
nor can its ravages be confined to those who are 
destitute. Because this is*so, one of the most 
important goals of the 1. L. O. and its member 
nations is to work and plan vigorously against 
poverty, low production and unemployment. 
Wherever low levels of living exist anywhere they 
endanger prosperity and security everywhere. 
The I. L. O. itself determined to increase its own 
capacity for serving as an international watchman 
which will rouse the world when unemployment 
and poverty threaten in any of its member nations. 

The United States had a signficant share in 
moulding what has come to be known as the 
‘Philadelphia Declaration.” The declaration re- 
affirms a statement in the preamble to the I. L. O. 
constitution which holds that “Lasting peace can 
be established only if it is based on social justice.” 
Most significantly, the declaration recognizes that 
improved labor standards do not result from the 
correction of specific abuses so much as from a 
recognition that they are a part of the general war 
against poverty, which is a fundamental objective 
of public policy. The aim of the International 
Labor Organization, then, is the attainment of 
conditions under which all men everywhere may 
secure material well-being and spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and dignity, of 
economic security and of opportunity. 

Much of the quality of the peace that will follow 
this war will be guided by the I. L. O. resolution 
on “Social Provisions in the Peace Settlement.” 
It was my privilege to serve as chairman of the 
committee which considered this and other related 
resolutions. I should like to repeat what I said 
at the outset of the Conference. The United 
Nations should agree in principle that the main- 
tenance within each nation of high levels of em- 
ployment and of national income is a matter of 
international concern. Upon this basis there 
came agreement that the opportunity for useful 
and regular employment, the raising of standards 
of living and other similar conditions are matters 
of international concern and should be among the 
social objectives of international as well as national 
policy. It may well be that the peace settlement 
will include provisions for labor standards which 
are specified in existing I. L. O. conventions. 

All of these things the member nations—includ- 














ing the United States—will carry forward. Each 
nation stands to gain—and therefore its citizens 
to profit—through cooperative action in the inter- 
national field. When these principles are carried 
forward we cannot fail to begin the creation of a 


better world—a world in which war as we have 
known it in the past shall not exist, in which there 
will be useful work for all those who desire it and 
a standard of living and economic security that 
will make for better and happier living for all. 


Sees Need to Safeguard Interest of Women Workers 


By Friepa MILier, Director, Women’s Bureau 


How to guarantee women workers sound levels 
of employment and labor standards in tomorrow’s 
industrial skyline is the most pressing problem 
facing the United States Women’s Bureau today. 

Reconversion to civilian production is a manage- 
able thing, if we are both forehanded and far- 
sighted as to planning. And to succeed it must 
include pote # readjustment of women workers, 
who at present form a third of our employed 
persons as against a fourth in 1940. 

Thus in the repositioning of our labor force | 
believe the Women’s Bureau has a threefold func- 
tion: (1) Setting up right conditions in so-called 
women’s industries; (2) developing new job oppor- 
tunities for trained and competent women who 
have proved their ability during the war; (3) keep- 
ing open to women the doors of training for skilled 
work. 

We must start immediately to build these struc- 
tures into our already shifting industrial system, 
and thereby safeguard the interests not only of 
women but of the country as a whole. The im- 
portance to the Nation of the millions of women 
who are a permanent part of its working force 
cannot be overlooked. As proof we have only to 
look back over the past century and trace with 
each decade the steady increase in the number 
and proportion of employed women 

The 1940 census revealed 11 million women at 
work and 2 million more seeking employment. 
Though the present total of over 18 million women 
workers will drop with the coming of peace, the 
number will be higher than before the war. 

Fitting women into the reconversion program is 
a rapidly growing challenge today, in view of the 
cutbacks in certain kinds of war matériel. One of 
the important changes brought to women by the 
war has been their greatly increased use in heav y 
industries, where very few women were at work 
before. Thus the number of women in manufac- 
turing more than doubled in 2 years. Now the 
downward trend has begun. From the all- time 
peak of 4,500,000 women factory workers in 
November 1943 the total had dropped to 4,200,000 
by May 1944, or a 7-percent decline. 

Failure to aim at definite objectives for women 
would mean thousands stranded without work and 
other thousands forced into low-paying jobs while 
the cost of living remained high. Such an acute 


a 


crisis, developing with the downward spiral in 
purchasing power and also in business and indus- 
trial activity, but accompanied by rising relief 
rolls, might almost be compared in effect to a robot 
bomb that cuts in all directions and undermines 
community welfare and morale. 

As special assistant to Ambassador Winant in 
London I had a chance to study British labor 
conditions. Reconversion problems similar to our 
own exist for industrial women in that country and 
must be met there also to achieve an acceptable 
transition to peacetime production. 

For example, in both countries certain service 
and consumer goods industries, for long recognized 
as women’s work, where large numbers of them 
were employed under poor conditions before the 
war, now have scaled down during the emergency 
with little if any improvement in labor standards. 
These industries must soon start to expand again 
to meet the accumulated needs of people every- 
where, and could take up much of the slack of 
woman labor as it is demobilized from war jobs. 

But the substandard employment conditions 
still existing in these fields create a great barrier 
to women’s free return to them. Workers who 
have had better plant environment, standard 
conditions, and higher pay are loath to go back to 
$16 a week, the extreme irregularity and poor 
conditions that characterize many service in- 
dustries. 

To attract workers, these vital enterprises that 
furnish society with things and services it needs 
and wants must be put on a higher level. Laun- 
dry and dry cleaning facilities, for example, must 
once again be able to give the public better serv- 
ice—but at the same time give their employees a 
better deal by giving themselves the benefit of 
more effective organization and management. It 
is not that the work is objectionable of itself. 
Many women would undoubtedly be willing to 
return to it if offered fair wages and right condi- 
tions. 

One of the most constructive ways for the 
Women’s Bureau to aid in a speedy and orderly 
reconversion is to help build up good labor stand- 
ards for all workers in all service trades throughout 
the country. Legal “musts” include improvement 
and extension in hour and wage laws—to fill in 
many breaches in this line-up, to raise the floor of 
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wages generally, and to return to shorter hour 


practices. 

Another real concern of the Women’s Bureau is 
that qualified women be enabled to hold technical 
and professional advances made during the war— 
in engineering or other scientific fie Ids, in super- 
visory or personnel work in industry, for example. 
Granted that women aspiring to suc h oc cupations 
have a harder struggle than if they go into the 
more familiar pursuit, still women with predilec- 
tion and ability should be permitted to take the 
essential training and find their rightful niches. 

Let us be fair and firm about. holding to the 
right course for women workers, whatever their 
field of labor. Make no mistake. This is not a 
selfish, but a humanitarian plea from the woman 
angle. Just as they made their adjustments to 
aid the country at war so in peace women want to 
help promote the common welfare jand a better 


world. They want the most satisfactory pro- 
visions made for returning veterans, but feel that 
their own interests, too, merit due consideration: 
that they should not be discriminated against 
because they are women, or married women—that 
they should decide for themselves and in the gen- 
eral interest whether to stay on as wage earners. 
The country admits that women “have made 
magnificent contributions during the war—and 
many sacrifices, too. Though the going has often 
been tough, women generally have stuck to their 
posts. So now as we plan the right systems of 
reconversion, retraining, reemployment, and un- 
employment insurance let us tie woman labor into 
the whole set-up. Let us dovetail the skills and 
experiences of men and women workers so as to 
produce all the varied and numerous goods and 
services needed for a well-balanced economy and 
well-rounded living for all our people. 


Progress Made In Securing Equal Pay For Women 


New laws designed to secure equal pay for 
women went into effect July 1 in two large in- 
dustrial States—lIllinois and New York. Each 
prohibits discrimination in wage rates because of 
sex. In Illinois the law applies to manufacturing 
only and is limited to establishments with six or 
more workers. The New York law covers any 
employment except domestic service, labor on a 
farm, and work for nonprofit organizations oper- 
ated for charitable, educational, or similar pur- 
poses. Equal-pay laws are in effect in three other 
States—Michigan, Montana, and Washington. 

Also effective July 1 is an amendment to the 
New York minimum-wage law that practically 
extends its provisions tomen. It provides that— 

no male 21 years of age or over shall be employed in an 

occupation at less than the minimum standards or rates 
of wages fixed for women and minors in such occupation 
under a directory or mandatory minimum-wage order. 

In an explanatory statement the New York 
Department of Labor says: 

The equal-pay law requires that there may not be 
two job classifications for the same job in which the only 
difference is that the one is performed by men and the 
other by women. There may not be separate rates or 
rate ranges applicable to the same job where one rate or 
rate range is applicable to women only. Employers 
may correct any differences in rates of pay that have 
been based solely on sex, without approval of the 
Regional War Labor Boards. It is the position of the 
New York Department of Labor that the law supersedes 
any prov ision in existing employ ment agreements, 
individual or union, that now provide for a differential 
in pay because of sex. 

No estimate is available of the number of women 
in New York whose wages will be affected, but 
about 1,700,000 women are employed in jobs 
covered by the new law. In March 1940 there 
were reported in Illinois about 119,000 women 
factory operatives, less than a tenth of them being 
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unemployed. In the first 2 years after Pearl 
Harbor employment of women in manufacturing 
increased by about 60 percent. In the country 
as a whole, less than 3 percent of all wage earners 
in manufacturing were in establishme nts employ- 
ing fewer than 6 persons, and this may be a guide 
to the situation in Illinois. 

In the survey made late in 1943 by the Division 
of Women, Child Labor, and Minimum Wage of 
New York (at that time the Division of Women 
in Industry and Minimum Wage), 40 percent of 
the manufacturing plants and 37 percent of the 
nonmanufacturing establishments studied had 
lower entrance rates for women than for men. 
To compare men’s and women’s wages at the same 
level of skill, training, and experience, only such 
firms were included in the study as were hiring 
untrained and inexperienced men and women for 
similar or comparable work. 

Women’s production on some jobs was said to 
outstrip that of men in about a fourth of the re- 
porting factories, but this fact did not insure 
women being paid the men’s rates. More than 
half the plants with wage differentials for women 
reported women’s production the same or higher 
than men’s on all jobs where they had replaced 
men. A typical reason given for the lower rates 
was “Tradition, I suppose.” Another employer 
stated frankly, ‘It’s also cheaper.’’ Inability to 
hire men at the rate given women also was cited. 

At first, enforcement of the New York law will 
be concentrated on investigation of specific com- 
plaints made by individuals or unions. Except 
for this, a transition period of a year will be al- 
lowed for education of employers and employees. 
Letters to the Department of Labor indicate that 
industry is anxious te comply with the law. 








The total number of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments was 38,607,000 in July, 
136,000 less than in June, and 1% million less than 
in July 1943. The manufacturing, trade, and 
Government divisions reported employment drops 
of more than 50,000 each. These employment 
decreases were brought about by seasonal declines 
in both trade and Government, and large employ- 
ment drops in almost all the war industries in 
manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURING 


AJl but one of the major groups contributed to 
the decline of 95,000 wage earners in the durable- 
goods group in July. The transportation equip- 
ment group accounted for more than half of this 
decline, reflecting the large drops in the ship- 
building and aircraft industries. The automobile 
and machinery groups each reported a decline of 
16,000 wage earners. Although these groups have 
been on the decline since November, this is the 
largest over-the-month drop reported since that 
time. 





Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The nondurable-goods group showed an increase 
of 29,000 wage earners, reflecting the seasonal 
addition of 67,000 workers to the food group. The 
only large declines were shown in the apparel and 
textile groups. 

Average hourly earnings increased between May 
and June in all but three of the major groups, 
while average weekly earnings increased in all but 
the transportation equipment group. The non- 
durable-goods group showed the largest increase in 
average weekly earnings, with a33-centrise between 
May and June as compared with the 26-cent rise 
in the durable-goods group. In spite of this in- 
crease shown in the nondurable-goods group, aver- 
age weekly earnings are still more than $14 below 
that of the average weekly earnings in the durable- 
goods group. 

NONMANUFACTURING 

Average weekly earnings increased between 
May and June in all the mining industries except 
anthracite, which showed a drop of $1.44. How- 
ever, due to strikes, anthracite miners worked an 
average of 1 hour less per week. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
groups 


Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 
J ploy 


Industry group 


ALL MANUFACTURING - 


Durable goods____....--- 
Iron and steel and their  produe ts 
Electrical machinery - - - - - - - ---- 
Machinery, except electrical _- 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Se 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products_ - - - 
I a itil 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Apparel and other finished textile products_- 
Leather and leather products- ‘ 
| Ea er 
Tobacco manufactures_ 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products _ - - - - - a 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products------------ 
Miscellaneous industries _ - - 





Estimated number of wage 


Average weekly carnings 
earners (thousands Ave eekly earni 


July 1944 | June 1944 July 1943 June 1944 May 1944 June 1943 
12,923 12,989 13,911 $46.28 $46.03 | $43.25 
7, 728 7, 823 8, 296 42.16 41. 90 49. 33 
1, 656 1, 660 1, 715 50. 69 50. 40 17. 84 
720 729 714 48. 01 17. 28 15. 59 

1, 165 1,181 | 1,251] 55.14 54. 50 52. 31 
2,025 | 2,079 2, 306 59. 68 59.87 | 56.00 
671 | 687 694 58. 42 57. 68 57. 10 
383 | 385 $14 | 49.35 | 48.80 47. 42 
438 | 429 $84 | 35.57 34. 55 32. 90 
339 | 339 360 | 36, 29 35.97 | 33.05 
331 | 334 358 | 39. 16 38.98 | 36.38 

| 

5, 195 5,166 | 46,615 37.36 | 37.08 | 34. 29 
1,091 | 1,105] 1,219 29. 89 29.49 | 27.56 
749| '773| '833/] 29.95] 29.45] 26.63 
308 | 308 330 33.39 | 33.02 | 29.81 
1,042 975 | 1,019 | 39.10] 39.08 | 36. O1 
83 | 84 89 29.82 | 29.34] 26.45 
305 | 303 | 316 | 39. 21 38. 75 36. 47 
334 | 331 | 339 44. 37 43. 84 40. 34 
586 | 585 | 745 | 44.30] 43.95 | 42.04 
132 | 132 126 | 55.21] 55.14 50. 65 
189 | 191 192 | 49.35 49. 06 47. 10 
376 | 379 407 44.14 43. 88 40. 97 
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Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Industry group 


Anthracite mining__-_ 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining - 

Iron_- 

Copper 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver_ 

Miscellaneous ?____- 
Electric light and power 3_- 
Street railways and busses 3 
Hotels (year-round) 3 
Power laundries__- 
Dyeing and cleaning 


! Poinery 


Estimated number of wage : =e , 
earners (thousands) | Average weekly earnings 


| a 19441 | June 1944 | July 1943 | June 1944 | May 1944 | June 1943 


64.5/ 688 | 71.4 | $47.10 | $48.54 | $29. 52 
355 357 | 379 | 5213] 51.66 32. 14 
77. 5 80.3 | 95.4] 45.09| 4471 | 4442 
27.4) 281] 338] 4261] 4234) 4214 
25.5! 26.7) 29.9] 4607| 45.98 47. 48 
15.5| 161] 183] 46.67] 45.87 43. 42 

5. 5 | 5.7) 67] 4291) 42.19 41. 43 

a6: .29 6.7 | 49.71 | 48 33 44. 43 
204 | 203 | 211 =| 4842] 47.77 13. 7 
230 231 | 228 | 47.84| 47. 46 44. 40 
351 353 | 347 | 22.54/| 22 46 20. 08 
252 254 268 | 27.20) 27.37 23. 78 
821] 857] 845] 31.37| 31.65] 2861 


‘omparable average weekly earnings for the June 1943 Srure, February through May 1943 are $42.70, $43.70, $44.07, and $44.71. July 1943 through April 


1980 ore $44.48, $46.97, $46.69, $46.04, $48.99, $45.39, $44.30, $44.75, $45.41, and $48.15. 


3 Includes salaried personnel. 


Public Employment 


Employment increases in the War and Navy 
Departments totalling 50,000 in July 1944 re- 
flected increased activity connected with the 
European invasion. Increases in agencies other 
than war agencies which totalled 9,000 in July, 
represented increased seasonal activity for the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments, and in- 
creased work resulting from the war for the Post 
Office and Commerce Departments and Federal 
Security Agency. These increases brought total 
employment in the Federal executive service to 
3,376,000 or 84,000 higher than a year ago. 

The downward trend which has been evident 
in employment on Federal ship construction 
contracts since November 1943, continued in 
July 1944 with a decline of 20,000. Employ- 
ment on ship construction and repair in the navy 
yards also declined during the month by 5,000 
persons. The corresponding net declines over 
the previous year were 151,000 and 7,000. It 
should be pointed out, however, that in spite of 
these employment declines, production has been 
maintained or even increased for some types of 
vessels. Almost 70 percent of the total employ- 
ment on ship construction and repair projects in 
July 1944 was concentrated in the Pacific and 
North Atlantic shipbuilding regions. 

A slightly downward movement was evident in 
employment on all construction projects financed 
from Federal funds, except reclamation projects 
which showed a seasonal increase of 200. The 
net decline of 5,400 from June to July brought 
total employment on all Federally financed con- 
struction projects to 188,000 or 409,000 lower 
than a year ago. Employ ment on war-produc- 
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tion facilities financed from RFC funds declined 
by 3,800 during the month, and brought total 
employment on these projects to 37,000. 


Employment and pay rolls on construction and ship-building 
and repair a financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds—J uly 1944 


{In thousands s] 


Service or type of project | Employment Pay rolls 


| 
' 
376.0 $723, 801 


Regular Federal services 
Executive ! 





War agencies | 2, 546.7 | 557, 971 
Continental United States 2, 103.8 (2) 
Outside continental United States | 442.9 (@) 

Other agencies : | 829.3 165, 830 
Continental United States | 814.4 ) 
Outside continental United States 14.9 (2) 

Legislative ..._._.- 6.3 1, 508 
Judicial 2.7 787 
Shipbuilding and repair ° | 1, 562.8 435, 998 
United States navy yards! ____. | 326. 1 89, 586 
Private shipyards. . | 1, 236. 7 346, 412 

Construction: * | 
Financed from Federal appropriations ! | 187.6 | 35, 714 
citi diietiemeeen 

Airports... 19.9 3, 363 

Buildings: 

Residential 26.7 5, 736 
Nonresidential 78. 1 14, 495 

Electrification ; 3 | 67 

Reclamation | 14.5 | 3, 172 

River, harbor and flood control 20.3 | 3, 961 

Streets and highways aati 17.0 | 2, 998 

Water and sewer systems. 5.1 | soo 

Miscellaneous 5.7 1,113 

Financed from R. F. C. funds ‘ 36. 6 8, 164 


1E eaten ees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction 
are included in data for the executive service and also in those for construction 
and shipbuilding and repair projects financed from Federal appropriations. 
Pay rolls are estimated. 

? Breakdown not available. 

’ Data are for continental United States. 


Cost of Living 


Higher prices for food, particularly eggs and 
fresh fruits and vegetables, accounted for most 
of the 0.6 percent rise in retail prices of living 
essentials during the month ending July 15. 
Increases in other elements of the family budget 
were small. 

During the past year, average prices of family 
living essentials have risen by 1.8 percent, com- 
pared to advances of 6 percent and 11 percent in 
the years ending July 1943 and July 1942. The 
advance over the year has been primarily in 
clothing prices, housefurnishings and miscellaneous 
services. Food prices as a whole are slightly 
lower than they were a year ago. 


FOOD 


The 1.3 percent increase in food prices over the 
month was primarily due to egg prices, which 
rose by 15 percent, to an average of almost 53 
cents per dozen after declining rapidly during the 
spring. 

There was a net rise of 2 percent in July in 
prices of the fresh fruits and vegetables included 
in the Bureau’s index, reflecting higher prices for 
shippers established by OPA ov some of this 
season’s crops. The average price of 13.6 cents 
per pound for apples represented an increase of 
12 percent over June, where there is usually a 
decline, and oranges advanced by more than 5 
percent. Higher prices were reported for potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, spinach and onions in July, but 
there were large decreases for cabbage, lettuce, 
and green beans. 

A contraseasonal decline of 0.4 percent was 
reported for meats, with most cuts reported lower 
than in June. In comparison with July 1943, 
prices of meats, eggs, fruits and vegetables as a 
group were lower, and cereals and bakery products 
were slightly higher. 


OTHER GOODS 


Except for foodstuffs, average prices paid by 
moderate-income city families for goods and 
services showed only occasional small increases 
between mid-June and mid-July. There were 
scattered price advances for men’s work shirts 
and summer-weight suits, and for women’s wash 


in July 1944 


frocks and rayon underwear. In the house- 
furnishings group, small increases were reported 
for prices of cook stoves and bedroom suites in a 
few cities. 

Scattered advances in prices charged for beauty 
shop services, daily newspapers and laundry work 
caused an 0.1 percent rise in the cost of miscel- 
laneous goods and services. Average fuel prices 
rose 0.2 percent over the month due to some 
increases in bituminous coal prices. 

Rents were not surveyed in July. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 
| Percent of change from 
i ¢ | See 
| of July | 
Area and city 15, 1944 | June 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, 
1935-39= | 1944, to 1943, to 1939, to 
100 y 15, | July 15, | July 15, 
1944 1944 


Average: Large cities . +0. 8 +27.9 


North Atlantic: 
Boston... 
Buffalo... 
New York. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic 
Baltimore_. 
Savannah 
Washington, D.C. 

North Central: 
Chicago- 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit _- 
Kansas City. 

Tinneapolis - 
St. Louis... 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston. . 

Western: 
Denver... = 
Los Angeles... 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


+26. 


eorcnnmwn 
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hom enon 


ttt tt t++4+4++4+-+ 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents and services bought by families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represented 70 percent of the expendi- 
tures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to 
$2,000 in 1934--36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods and forced changes in housing 
and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in fotal “living costs’’— 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not iacluded. 
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